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Surfing  the  Net  whh  INDIE 
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2 Our  Changing  Work  World 


I I new  Canadian  server  on  the  Internet 
is  described  by  its  founders  as  the 
I I world’s  most  comprehensive  one- 
stop  resource  for  information,  products  and 
services  for  the  worldwide  disability 
community. 

The  Integrated  Network  of  Disability 
Information  and  Education,  or  INDIE,  is  a 
collaborative  venture  led  by  over  40  national 
organizations  of  persons  with  disabilities.  It 
is  intended  to  connect  people  with  disabili- 
ties, service  providers,  researchers  and 
manufacturers  to  up-to-date  information 
from  around  the  world  about  virtually  any 
disability-related  topic. 

Specifically,  INDIE  will  serve  as  a gate- 
way to  the  thousands  of  disability-related 
sites  already  up  and  running  on  the  Internet. 
It  is  also  intended  to  provide  information  on 
thousands  of  disability-related  Canadian 
organizations  through  a searchable  directory. 
It  profiles  products  and  services  for  people 
with  disabilities,  it  allows  easy  access  to  news 
and  legislative/policy  information,  and  it 
can  facilitate  public  forums  on  disability 
issues  and  provide  access  to  on-line  publi- 
cations. 

For  organizations,  INDIE  can  offer  a 
website  to  you  or  a link  to  your  existing  site, 
potentially  allowing  you  to  expand  mem- 
bership, increase  profile  and  reduce  com- 
munication costs. 

For  manufacturers  and  distributors, 
INDIE  can  also  provide  a website  or  a link  to 
an  existing  site,  potentially  bringing  a great 
number  of  electronic  window  shoppers  to 
your  products,  and  providing  a mechanism 
for  product  feedback. 

For  individuals,  the  benefit  is  obvious: 
instant  and  ready  access  to  both  organiza- 


tions and  manufacturers,  not  too  mention  a 
wealth  of  other  relevant  information. 

To  access  INDIE,  one  simply  has  to  log 
onto  the  net  with  your  favourite  service 
provider  and,  using  any  web  browser  such 
as  Netscape,  head  for  the  INDIE  home  page 
at  http://indie.ca.  When  you  arrive,  you’ll  be 
given  a choice  of  accessing  the  server  in 
English,  French  or  via  graphical  interface 
(probably  the  easiest).  From  there,  you’ll  be 
given  a choice  of  some  fourteen  main  areas, 
such  as  a disability  type,  education,  hous- 
ing, adaptive  technology,  INDIE  mall,  and 
resource  centres/libraries.  Choose  a topic, 
and  you’ll  be  given  further  choices,  and,  ul- 
timately, you’ll  find  yourself  in  some  pretty 


Integrated  Network  of  Disabilit)'  Information  & Education 


COMING  SOON  TO  A COMPUTER  NEAR  YOU. 


exotic  websites.  From  that  point,  it’s  as  far 
as  you  want  to  go. 

With  a great  deal  of  perseverance,  it’s 
possible  that  you  could  find  all  the  informa- 
tion and  websites  that  are  available  through 
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INDIE  without  actually  using  it.  But  what 
INDIE  appears  to  provide  is  a single,  easily 
accessed,  manageable  method  of  accessing 
the  wealth  of  disability-related  information 
on  the  net.  A quick  trip,  for  instance,  could 
answer  questions  about  research  or  products, 
allow  you  to  purchase  a new  product,  and 
drop  a quick  note  to  a consumer  organiza- 
tion you’re  affiliated  with. 

At  the  moment,  you  may  not  find  what 
you  want.  INDIE  is  largely  a link  to  other 
websites  and  sources  of  information,  and  if 
those  websites  don’t  exist,  you’ll  have  to 
access  information  in  a more  traditional 
method.  For  instance,  if  you  were  to  take  a 
peek  in  the  category  of  “Canadian  disability 
organizations,”  you  would  find  only  two 
websites:  Disabled  Peoples’  International 
and  the  Neil  Squire  Foundation.  Similarly, 
if  you  looked  under  the  category  of  “disabil- 
ity type,  physical  disability,”  you’d  find 
absolutely  nothing.  But  remember,  this  isn’t 
a shortcoming  of  INDIE,  and  its  presence 
alone  should  stimulate  organizations  to  fill 
these  gaps. 

In  a society  where  people  with  disabilities 
still  have  to  shout  to  make  their  voices  heard, 
full,  equal  and  universal  access  now  exists — 
at  least  on  a virtual  plane.  Information  is  a 
valuable  tool  for  any  social  change.  For  many 
people  with  disabilities,  INDIE  will  be  the 
accessible  on-ramp  to  the  information 
superhighway  they  need  to  help  them  merge 
into  the  fast  lane.  ♦ 


Message  from  the  Chairperson 


Our  Changing  Work  World 

Gary  McPherson,  LLD.  (Hon.) 


ecently,  I attended  a Minister’s  Forum 
on  Adult  Learning.  The  three  day 
event,  hosted  by  Alberta  Advanced 
Education  and  Career  Development,  featured 
a list  of  impressive,  well-qualified  speakers. 
Yet,  despite  the  credentials  offered  by  these 
presenters,  the  subject  of  self-directed 
employment  and  entrepreneurship  was  rarely 
raised  during  the  three-day  event. 

That’s  when  it  struck  me  that  we  live  in  a 
culture  that  continually  reinforces  an 
employee  mentality.  Our  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  governments  continue  to  focus  on 
churning  out  workers-for-wage.  Seldom  are 
we  taught,  save  through  specialized  programs, 
the  ability  to  recognize  the  growing  number 
of  non-traditional  employment  opportunities 
that  may  avail  themselves  to  us. 

Decades  ago,  an  employee  mentality  was 
appropriate.  Even  today,  the  number  of 
people  who  work  for  wage  by  far  outnumber 
those  in  non-traditional  jobs.  But  increas- 
ingly, it  is  the  small  business  engine  that 
drives  our  economy. 

The  signs  are  everywhere.  Recently, 
prominent  business  magazines  such  asFor- 
tune  have  described  home-based  ventures 
as  one  of  the  fastest  growing  sectors.  A recent 
study  in  Calgary  found  that  one  in  seven 
households  contain  a home-based  business 
venture.  In  the  world  of  sales,  network 
marketers  are  changing  the  very  way  we 
purchase  every  imaginable  product.  In  the 
wake  of  government  and  corporate  cutbacks 
and  layoffs,  a fleet  of  consultants  and  con- 
tractors are  rushing  in  to  effectively — and 
arguably  more  efficiently — fill  the  gaps. 

In  the  past,  when  people  looked  for  work, 
they  were  likely  to  be  asked,  “What’s  your 
education?”  These  days,  it  ’ s becoming  more 
likely  that  you’ll  be  asked,  “Can  you  do  the 
job?  For  how  much?” 

Where  do  people  with  disabilities  find 
themselves  against  this  backdrop?  Let’s  be 
honest — disabled  Albertans  have  a lower 
level  of  education  and  skills  and  potentially 
greater  barriers  to  hurdle  to  find  gainful 
employment.  But  I believe  that,  of  all  sectors. 


self-directed  employment  presents  one  of 
the  best  options  for  us. 

There  are  a host  of  benefits  associated 
with  self-directed  employment.  It’s  flexible. 
We  can  customize  it  to  meet  our  differing 
needs.  It  can  eliminate  many  of  the  barriers 
we  normally  associate  with  “going  to  work” 
such  as  inaccessibility  and  obtaining  reli- 
able transportation.  Disabled  entrepreneurs 
I know  say  that  their  work  is  the  ideal  match 
for  their  situation. 

They  also  admit  that  it’s  not  easy.  How 
have  they  succeeded?  I believe  the  most 
important  thing  they’ve  done  is  take  respon- 
sibility for  themselves  and  frankly  examine 
their  abilities  and  shortcomings.  They’ve 
capitalized  on  their  strengths  and  interests 
and  have  tirelessly  attended  job  fairs,  semi- 
nars and  courses  in  entrepreneurship  in  order 
to  acquire  the  host  of  skills  they  required. 
Ultimately,  they  packed  themselves  into  a 
product  that  is  unique  or  better  than  the 
competition.  And  they  overcame  any  fears 
of  rejection  and  made  sure  every  potential 
customer  knew  what  they  had  to  offer. 

As  well,  a common  thread  they  seem  to 
share  is  the  ability  and  perseverance  to  uti- 
lize the  powerful  tools  offered  by  our  tech- 
nology. Whether  it’s  offering  expertise, 
providing  a service,  or  selling  a product, 
using  technology  is  playing  an  increasingly 
greater  role  in  all  aspects  of  business — mar- 
keting, research,  manufacturing,  advertis- 
ing, and  networking  all  included.  For  people 
with  disabilities,  technology  is  doubly 
important  in  the  area  of  self-directed 
employment — it  is  the  technology  itself  that 
allows  us  to  effectively  compete  with  our 
non-disabled  counterparts. 

So  in  today’s  changing  work  world,  a 
diploma  or  degree  remains  important,  but  it 
may  no  longer  be  enough  to  rely  on.  If  we 
fail  to  continue  to  learn  and  remain  abreast 
of  technology,  it  will  race  ahead  of  us,  and 
we’ll  have  little  to  offer.  A very  successful 
consultant  I know  says  that  his  personal  rule 
is  to  invest  one  hour  a day  learning  a new 
aspect  of  his  business.  Without  this  personal 


R & D,  he  says,  he’s  merely  treading  water. 
And  we  all  know  you  can  only  tread  water 
for  so  long  before  you  sink. 

For  more  information  about  our  new 
economy  and  our  changing  employment 
patterns,  I recommend  two  books:  God 
Wants  You  to  Be  Rich  by  Paul  Zane  Pilzer, 
and  Job  Shift  by  William  Bridges.  As  well, 
there  are  hundreds  of  other  books  at  your 
library  or  bookstore  dealing  with  other 
aspects  of  self-directed  employment,  from 
network  marketing  to  setting  up  a consult- 
ing practice. 

Everyone — disabled  or  not — needs  to 
realize  that  our  society’s  concept  of  work  is 
changing.  Those  who  realize  sooner  will  reap 
the  rewards.  ♦ 


What  are  the  benefits  of  self-directed 
employment?  What  are  the  pitfalls?  What 
barriers  can  stand  in  the  way  of  would  be 
entrepreneurs  with  disabilities? In  this  issue 
o/ Status  Report,  you  can  read  more  about 
self-directed  employment  for  people  with 
disabilities  on  page  six. 
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Interpreting  Stnndnrds  Reviewed 


Are  Our  Schools  Making  the  Grade? 


□ 


he  repoTiStandards  for  Interpreting 
in  Educational  Settings  was  released 
by  the  Premier’s  Council  in  January 
1994  to  increase  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  students  in  main- 
stream classrooms  and  to  ensure  that  their 
communication  needs  were  better  met.  The 
document  was  widely  distributed  throughout 
Alberta  to  ensure  that  parents,  students, 
interpreters  and  schools  were  aware  of  the 
standards. 

By  way  of  background,  it  had  become 
apparent  that  more  parents  were  choosing  to 
send  their  deaf  children  to  regular  schools 
rather  than  a special  school  for  deaf  children. 
However,  a study  conducted  in  Alberta  in 
1991  demonstrated  a serious  lack  of  good 
communication  support  for  these  children 
in  many  areas  of  the  province. 

Standards  for  Interpreting  in  Educational 
Settings  was  developed  to  address  some  of 
the  issues  and  shortcomings,  and  was 


supported  by  Alberta  Education,  interpreter 
associations,  parents,  students  and  school 
officials. 

In  November  1995  the  first  follow-up 
review  of  the  implementation  of  these  inter- 
preting standards  was  initiated.  An  advisory 
committee  is  working  with  Douglas  E. 
Anderson  Consultants  Ltd.  to  determine  the 
level  of  awareness  about  the  standards,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  imple- 
mented as  recommended. 

A combination  of  mail  out  surveys  and 
face-to-face  interviews  is  being  used.  Inter- 
preters, their  supervisors,  students,  parents, 
school  staff  and  stakeholder  groups  (inter- 
preter associations,  deaf  organizations)  have 
been  contacted  about  participating.  The  re- 
sponse rate  has  been  very  high,  indicating  a 
high  level  of  interest  in  this  topic. 

The  review  is  to  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  March  1996  and  the  results  will  be  avail- 
able after  that.  ♦ 


Thumbs  Up... 

...to  the  Robin  Hood  Association  for 
the  Handicapped,  located  in  Sherwood 
Park outsideof  Edmonton.  In  response 
to  cuts  in  transportation  funding,  the 
association,  which  serves  people  with 
developmental  disabilities,  instituted 
a training  program  to  help  their  clients 
develop  skills  needed  to  utilize  public 
transit.  As  a result  of  the  program,  35 
adult  clients  now  use  public  transit  to 
travel  to  school,  work  and  recreation. 

Thumbs  Up... 

. . .to  Northwestern  Utilities  for  install- 
ing TTY  service  in  the  gas  company’s 
customer  information  centre.  Previ- 
ously, the  company’s  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  customers  had  to  use  operator 
assisted  relay  service  when  calling. 


Announcemenls 


Call  for  nominations 

As  of  March  29,  1996,  three  vacancies  will  exist  on  the 
Premier’s  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities.  Any 
individuals  interested  in  becoming  a Member  of  the  Premier’s 
Council  are  asked  to  submit  their  resume  and  a nomination  form 
by  that  date. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  appointed  for  approximately 
two  year  terms,  until  the  Council’s  sunset  clause  is  invoked  in 
1998.  Necessary  qualifications  include  a well-rounded  knowl- 
edge of  disability  issues,  a cross-disability  perspective,  and  a 
proven  track  record  in  community  leadership.  Successful  candi- 
dates will  join  a diverse  group  of  individuals  from  across  the 
province  which  provides  the  Council’s  secretariat  with  direction 
and  advice  as  it,  in  tum,pursues  its  mandate  of  guiding  the  govern- 
ment on  issues  affecting  Albertans  with  disabilities. 

For  more  information  or  to  receive  nomination  forms,  contact 
the  Premier’s  Council  as  listed  in  the  masthead  on  page  two.  ♦ 


We  need  your  help! 

The  Premier’s  Council  is  interested  in  hearing  from  anyone 
with  a disability  who  has  tried,  successfully  or  unsuccessfully,  to 
get  supplementary  health  insurance  to  cover  such  things  as  drugs, 
physiotherapy,  ambulance,  home  nursing  or  other  costs  not  covered 
(or  not  fully  covered)  by  Alberta  Health. 

Many  health  service  costs  are  being  passed  on  to  consumers  as 
hospital  stays  are  reduced  and  new  programs  are  announced  (e.g. 
Community  Rehabilitation  Program).  There  seems  to  be  an 
assumption  that  everyone  has  access  to  supplementary  health 
insurance  to  assist  with  these  costs.  We  know  that  is  not  true  for 
seniors  and  would  like  to  know  what  has  been  the  experience  of 
people  with  disabilities  who  are  not  already  covered  because  they 
receive  AISH  or  SFI  benefits. 

Have  you  been  able  to  access  comprehensive  coverage?  If  so, 
at  what  cost?  If  not,  what  restrictions  in  coverage  were  imposed? 

Contact  the  Premier’s  Council  by  phone,  fax  or  mail.  ♦ 
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Executive  Director's  Update 


Why  Albertans  Need  A New  Vision 

Fran  Vargo,  Ph.D. 


On  1988  the  Premier’s  Council 
launched  its  mandate  with  Towards 
A New  Vision  of  Abilities  in  Alberta. 
That  document  traced  the  history  of  attitudes 
toward  and  services  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties. It  also  prescribed  the  direction  for  fur- 
ther change,  using  phrases  like  “a  shift  in 
focus  from  charity  and  pity  to  individual  right 
and  responsibility;  from  institutional  living 
to  community  living;  and  from  a concept  of 
costs  to  one  of  investment.”  These  directional 
shifts,  accompanied  by  a set  of  principles, 
set  the  stage  for  a new  policy  framework  that 
would  focus  on  social,  economic  and  citi- 
zenship perspectives  of  government  policy. 

At  that  time,  government  departments 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  design  and 
delivery  of  programs  and  services.  They  set 
standards,  provided  funding  and  often  hired 
the  service  providers.  If  things  needed  to  be 
changed,  there  were  a small  number  of  deci- 
sion makers  who  needed  to  be  influenced. 
The  down  side,  of  course,  was  the  lack  of 
avenues  to  try  if  those  key  decision  makers 
did  not  want  to  be  influenced. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  Alberta  has 
moved  away  from  this  system  in  many  ways. 
Most  departments  now  no  longer  deliver 
services.  Indeed,  they  do  not  even  design  the 
services — community  groups  do.  Health 
services,  children’s  services,  and  mental 
health  are  among  the  areas  that  are  being 
handed  to  regional  authorities.  Registries, 
liquor  sales  and  social  housing  are  now  the 
responsibility  of  the  private  sector. 

The  context  of  policy  development  and 
service  delivery  in  Alberta  has  changed.  Is 
there  now  a need  for  a new  vision? 

One  year  ago,  we  released  a document 
that  analyzed  the  changing  context  of  gov- 
ernment in  Alberta  and  what  threats  and 
opportunities  existed.  That  analysis  con- 
cluded with  the  observation  that  government 
was  appearing  to  focus  on  four  themes;  com- 
petitiveness, community  development, 
health  and  well  being,  and  accountability. 

We  released  a second  document  in  Janu- 
ary 1996  that  further  develops  the  four 


themes  of  government  as  we  see  them.  The 
intent  of  the  paper  is  to  stimulate  discussion 
on  social  and  economic  policy  in  the  new 
Alberta  context.  In  the  examination  of  each 
theme,  we  do  not  dispute  the  need  for  change 
or  the  methods  being  used.  However,  many 
questions  are  raised  throughout,  suggesting 
that  clarity  is  needed  on  many  issues. 

Specifically,  are  communities  prepared 
to  take  on  the  new  roles,  to  practice  inclusion, 
and  to  operate  from  a values  base  that  is 
widely  supported?  How  should  the  roles  of 
the  individual,  government,  private  sector 
and  voluntary  sector  be  defined  with  respect 


Bn  the  last  issue  oiStatus  Report,  I 
talked  about  disability  concerns 
with  the  Canada  Health  and 
Social  Transfer  (CHST).  Since  then  the 
Premier’s  Council,  in  conjunction  with 
the  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  dis- 
ability councils,  made  a presentation  to 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  Status  of  Disabled  Persons 
about  these  concerns. 

The  Standing  Committee  is  an  all  party 
federal  committee.  It  recently  released 
its  report  called  The  Grand  Design: 
Achieving  the  'Open  House’  Vision.  In 
it,  the  Committee  evaluates  the  National 
Strategy  on  the  Social  and  Economic 
Integration  of  Persons  with  Disabilities, 
scheduled  to  end  in  1996,  and  also  com- 
ments on  new  issues  like  the  CHST. 

The  National  Strategy  was  announced 
in  1991  in  an  effort  to  keep  a national 
focus  on  disability  issues.  It  consisted  of 
all  the  funding  allocations  for  the  next 
five  years  made  by  federal  government 
departments  for  programs  affecting 
people  with  disabilities.  The  five  years 
have  elapsed  and  many  people  are  con- 
cerned about  the  national  agenda  as  it 
relates  to  disability. 


to  social  and  economic  responsibility  for 
those  at  risk?  How  do  we  ensure  equitable 
access  to  services  across  regions? 

Yes,  it  is  time  for  a new  vision,  but  perhaps 
not  just  a vision  for  people  with  disabilities. 
In  this  new  era  of  less  government  and  more 
community  responsibility,  what  does  it  mean 
to  be  an  Albertan?  What  should  be  our  vision 
with  respect  to  social,  economic  and  citizen- 
ship aspects  of  public  policy? 

If  you  would  like  to  comment  on  these 
issues  and  have  not  received  a copy  of  the 
document,  A New  Context,  A New  Vision, 
please  contact  our  office  to  receive  one.  ♦ 


The  Standing  Committee  report  con- 
sists of  a brief  history  lesson,  followed  by 
an  outline  of  the  purpose  and  outcomes  of 
the  National  Strategy,  and  then  moves  on 
to  a discussion  of  new  and  remaining 
issues.  Committee  members  heard  from 
witnesses  and  have  fairly  represented 
those  views. 

Nine  recommendations  make  up  the 
last  section  of  the  report.  These  include: 

♦ The  federal  government  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  visible  leadership  in 
the  area  of  disability  policies  and  pro- 
grams (several  sub-recommendations 
detail  specifics  on  how  to  do  this). 

♦ The  federal  government  should  nego- 
tiate with  the  provinces  to  ensure  that 
protection  for  people  with  disabilities 
is  included  in  the  implementation  of  the 
CHST  (a  list  of  protections  is  provided). 

♦ A thorough  review  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams is  needed  with  respect  to  disabil- 
ity related  supports,  disability  income 
and  disincentives  to  employment. 

The  Government  has  been  asked  to 
table  a comprehensive  response  to  this 
report  within  150  days  (by  May  1996).4 

-F.V 
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Program  For  Developmentally  Disabled  Albertans  Overbauled 


Mike  Cardinal  Announces  Changes  to  SPD 


n January  18,  19%  the  Minister  of 
Family  and  Social  Services  announced 
some  long  awaited  changes  in  the 
way  services  will  be  managed  for  people 
with  mental  handicaps/developmental  dis- 
abilities. 

Mike  Cardinal’s  announcement  included 
the  following: 


♦ creation  of  a management  board  for 
Michener  Centre  in  1996  that  will  report 
to  the  Minister; 

♦ creation  of  a foundation,  also  in  1996,  that 
will  be  able  to  raise  funding  and  will  have 
responsibility  for  the  land  and  assets  of  all 
provincially  operated  facilities  currently 
used  by  Services  to  Persons  with  Disabili- 
ties (SPD);  and 


♦ creation  of  a provincial  management 
authority  and  six  regional  authorities,  in 
1997,  that  will  be  responsible  for  planning 
and  delivery  of  community  services  and 
overseeing  the  operations  of  nine  govern- 
ment operated  facilities,  including 
Michener  Centre. 

This  announcement  affects  only  services 
for  adults  with  mental/developmental  dis- 
abilities who  are  currently  served  by  Family 
and  Social  Services.  It  does  not  affect  AISH 
or  any  other  income  support  programs. 
Handicapped  Children’s  Services,  or  disabil- 
ity support  services  provided  by  other  gov- 
ernment departments.  Individual  client 
services  and  service  providers  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  Minister’s  announcement. 


No  details  were  provided  about  who  would 
sit  on  the  various  boards  or  how  they  would 
be  constituted.  The  establishment  of  both 
the  foundation  and  the  authorities  will  require 
new  legislation  in  which  these  details  will 
be  spelled  out. 

At  the  same  time  that  SPD  is  handing 
over  service  planning  and  management  to 
the  community,  they  are  also  redefining  their 
mandate:  to  serve  only  those  individuals 
whose  primary  disability  is  mental/devel- 
opmental. Individuals  with  brain  injury, 
severe  mental  illness  or  other  disabling 
conditions  who  are  currently  using  SPD 
services  will  continue  to  receive  them  but  no 
new  clients  will  be  accepted  unless  they  meet 
as  yet  unspecified  criteria  for  mental/devel- 
opmental disability.  ♦ 


Recrealion 


Exercising  Oprions 


Qeople  with  disabilities  are  becoming 
increasingly  active  and  interested  in 
sports  and  leisure  activities,  if  the 
growing  number  of  specialized  equipment 
products  on  the  market  is  any  indication. 

Take,  for  example,  the  sleek  new  hockey 
sledge  being  offered  by  Olympic  Wheel- 
chairs in  Ontario.  The  PENNsled,  designed 


by  paraplegic  Jeff  Penner,  is  designed  for 
speed  and  manoeuvrability.  It’s  available  in 
three  models:  standard,  sportster  and  hi-back. 

Y our  choice  of  model  will  depend  on  your 
skill  level  and  level  of  injury.  Olympic 
Wheelchairs  will  custom-build  the  unit  in 
various  sizes  to  accommodate  players  of 
different  ages. 

Contact  Olympic  Wheelchairs  at  (515) 
741-1756. 

More  products  are  also  being  offered  in 
the  area  of  home-based  exercise  equipment. 
One  that’s  geared  for  use  by  people  with 
spinal  cord  injuries,  multiple  sclerosis,  mus- 
cular dystrophy,  and  cerebral  palsy  is  the 
Flexaciser  SSWIOO. 

The  Flexaciser  is  motorized — from  a 
wheelchair,  a user  can  mobilize  their  entire 
body.  The  Flexaciser  imitates  walking  in  a 


Working  out  on  the 
Flexacisor  simulates 
walking 


synchronized  movement,  which  helps  in- 
crease mobility  and  full  range  of  motion, 
while  improving  blood  circulation,  lubricat- 
ing joints  and  elevating  heart  rate. 

Contact  J&E  Associates  in  California  at 
(714)  770-2650.f 
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Employment 


Rfi^  Goodfellow: 
‘*^n'his  was  done  out 
of  necessity/' 


Entrepreneurship  and 
Disability  in  Alberta 

Stories  and  photos  by  Cliff  Bridges 


ick  Goodfellow’s  commute  to  work 
is  a short  one  by  any  standard — it’s 
about  ten  seconds  from  his  kitchen 
into  his  studio. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  as  a result  of  a 
dwindling  income,  Goodfellow  gave  up  his 
job  as  a booking  agent  for  musicians  and  set 
up  shop  in  his  Calgary  home.  Indirectly,  he 
had  heard  of  a company’s  search  for  some- 
one to  record  business  documents  on  audio 
tape  for  their  busy  executives  to  listen  to  in 
their  cars.  That  sparked  an  idea,  and  a short 
time  later,  Infotape  Canada  was  conceived. 

With  a diploma  in  broadcasting  from 
SAIT,  gifted  vocal  cords  and  some  business 
experience,  Goodfellow  developed  Infotape 
Canada  into  a flexible  operation  that  now 
specializes  in  alternative  formats.  Convert- 
ing documents  into  audio  tape  and  braille 


forms  the  brunt  of  his  business,  but  as  he 
gains  more  expertise,  he  finds  himself  doing 
more  and  more  consulting  in  the  field. 
Recently,  he  expanded  in  a different  direc- 
tion, moving  into  the  “packaging  for  resale” 
market — producing  relaxation  therapy  tapes, 
audio  brochures  and  advertising. 

Like  a growing  number  of  Albertans, 
Goodfellow  gave  up  working  for  wage  in 
favour  of  calling  his  own  shots.  But  the  fact 
that  he  has  a disability — he’s  a paraplegic 
and  uses  a wheelchair — makes  him  a less 
than  typical  entrepreneur. 

“This  came  out  of  necessity,”  says 
Goodfellow,  who  relied  mainly  on  his  income 
from  construction  contracting  before  being 
injured  some  fifteen  years  ago.  “When  you 
eliminate  part  of  the  market  that  demands 
physical  labour,  and  then  eliminate  the  part 


of  the  market  that  you  can  work  in  but  isn’t 
accessible,  y ou  ’ re  left  with  mighty  slim  pick- 
ings. Eventually,  after  banging  my  head 
against  the  wall,  I decided  that  the  only  thing 
I could  do  is  something  on  my  own.” 

Two  and  a half  years  later,  Goodfellow 
describes  his  income  as  “modest”  but  adds 
he  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way.  “As  an 
employee,  you  spend  a lot  of  time  relying  on 
other  people  to  either  do  things  for  you  or 
accommodate  you.  If  you  work  for  yourself 
out  of  your  house,  you  eliminate  all  those 
variables.  It’s  the  answer  for  someone  who 
has  a disability.” 

It  may  be  the  answer,  but  arriving  at  it 
seems  to  stump  most  disabled  Canadians, 
according  to  Dr.  Aldred  Neufeldt  of  the 
University  of  Calgary’s  Community  Reha- 
bilitation Studies  Program.  Neufeldt,  whose 
area  of  interest  is  in  employment  issues  for 
people  with  disabilities,  says  that  while  disa- 
bled entrepreneurs  are  appearing,  their  num- 
bers certainly  don’t  match  the  estimated  20% 
of  the  labour  force  that  currently  makes  a 
living  through  self-directed  employment. 
One  of  the  main  reasons,  according  to 
Neufeldt,  is  that  people  with  disabilities  have 
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simply  never  been  prepared  to  think  and  act 
like  an  entrepreneur. 

“It’s  an  issue  that  we’ve  just  ignored,” 
Neufeldt  says,  adding  that  his  research  un- 
covered just  five  programs  in  Canada  aimed 
at  teaching  people  with  disabilities  entre- 
preneurial skills.  “Historically,  in  Canada, 
the  emphasis  has  been  on  enabling  disabled 
people  to  enter  wage  employment,  to  the 
detriment  of  entrepreneurial  opportunities 
being  a consideration.  We’re  now  seeing  in 
today’s  environment  how  important  entre- 
preneurship is.  So  my  target  is  to  see  if  we 
can  have  as  many  disabled  people  self-suffi- 
cient through  self-employment  as  you  would 
expect  to  find  in  the  total  labour  force.” 

Neufeldt  believes  that  entrepreneurs  need 
to  be  concerned  with  three  areas.  The  first  is 
self-confidence — do  they  have  a belief  in 
their  abilities?  The  second  area  is  skills  and 


knowledge — do  they  have  essential  nu- 
meracy/literacy skills,  technical  skills  about 
their  product  or  service,  and  overall  busi- 
ness acumen?  Finally,  there  is  the  need  for  a 
supportive  environment — do  they  have  a 
strong  network  to  rely  on?  Can  they  access 
necessary  funding?  If  they  give  up  income 
support,  can  they  regain  it  if  their  health  or 
business  fails? 

Last  year,  Neufeldt  developed  STRIDE 
(support,  training,  resources  and  informa- 
tion for  disabled  entrepreneurs),  a pilot 
project  in  Calgary  to  teach  business  planning 
skills  to  people  with  disabilities.  Twenty 
people  completed  the  program,  which  con- 
sisted of  six  one-day  seminars.  “I  would  say 
that,  on  completion,  about  a third  had  a pretty 
solid  business  plan  and  were  ready  to  pursue 
it,”  he  says.  “A  third  had  a business  plan  but 
were  ambivalent  about  pursuing  it.  And  an- 


other third  simply  didn’t  have  a very  good 
business  plan.”  Neufeldt  hasn’t  completed  a 
formal  follow-up,  but  believes  three  or  four 
participants  have  a business  up  and  running. 

Perhaps  the  best  outcome  of  the  project 
was  what  Neufeldt  learned  in  the  process. 
“STRIDE  helped  to  identify  a whole  range 
of  issues  that  have  to  be  addressed,  and  that 
we’re  pursuing  now.” 

Currently,  Neufeldt  is  a key  player  in  a 
federally  funded  nationwide  initiative  to 
.stimulate  self-directed  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  disabled  Canadians.  “What  we're 
experimenting  with  is  to  see  whether  we  can 
get,  in  ten  communities  across  the  country,  a 
commitment  to  form  a partnership  between 
representatives  of  the  business  service  sector 
and  the  disability  community.  By  business 
service,  1 mean  training  sources,  financing 

(continued  next  page) 


Entrepreneurship  and  Developmental  Disability 


et’s  face  it,  for  people  with  developmental  disabilities, 
the  traditional  career  options  aren’t  that  exciting,”  says 
Mike  Waters,  Self-Employment  Project  Coordinator 
for  the  Alberta  Association  for  Community  Living  (AACL).  “Not 
a lot  of  work  has  been  done  in  this  area.  So  what  we  ’ re  trying  to  do 
is  get  creative  and  expand  some  of  the  traditional  options.” 

The  eight-month  program  Waters  coordinates  is  providing 
individualized  entrepreneurial  training  to  six  developmentally 
disabled  Albertans.  “There’s  lots  of  services,  lots  of  programs 
and  projects  for  entrepreneurs,”  he  says.  “People  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  should  be  able  to  gain  access  to  those  programs 
and  services.” 

In  essence,  the  AACL  program,  which  is  partially  federally 
funded,  does  exactly  that:  it  serves  as  a sort  of  liaison  that  puts 
participants  in  touch  with  the  right  people  and  programs.  An 
ultimate  goal  for  both  government  and  AACL  is  to  test  viability 
and  develop  a blueprint  for  similar  initiatives. 

Waters  says  a key  component  for  all  entrepreneurs — 
developmentally  disabled  or  not — is  a reliable  network  of  advi- 
sors, but  adds  people  with  developmental  disabilities  often  require 
greater  assistance  in  developing  such  a network.  “Building  the 
business  advisory  committee  around  the  individual  is  a big  part  of 
what  I do  and  a big  part  of  the  individual’s  commitment.” 
Calgarian  Christina  Stebanuk  is  a participant  in  the  program. 
She  has  a business  advisory  committee  in  place,  has  completed  a 
business  plan,  and  is  now  doing  practical  training  to  help  her 
polish  the  skills  she  ’ 11  need.  “It  ’ s a clerical  type  of  business,  where 
I’ll  go  out  into  the  community  and  work  temporarily  for  people  in 
office  buildings,”  says  Christina.  “The  positive  with  it  is  that  I’ll 
kind  of  set  my  own  schedule.” 


Waters  and  Stebanuk 


“The  situation  that 
Christina  is  working  to- 
wards is  ideal,”  adds 
Waters,  “because  she 
can  go  into  an  agency 
or  company  and  pro- 
vide the  temporary  help 
that  they  require,  and 
they  don’t  have  to  try 
and  find  work  for  her. 

It’s  much  easier  trying 
to  secure  those  types  of 

things,  in  today’s  marketplace,  than  it  is  trying  to  find  a forty- 
hour  per  week  job.” 

Currently,  Christina  is  doing  a volunteer  practicum  at  the  Red 
Cross,  where  she’s  answering  phones,  filing,  typing,  booking 
appointments  and  loaning  equipment. 

A similar  program  has  existed  in  Newfoundland  for  some 
time.  There,  graduates  of  the  program  are  providing  services  in 
their  communities  that  previously  didn’t  exist,  have  become 
members  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  have  won  entrepre- 
neurial awards. 

“We’ve  seen  it  happen,”  says  Waters.  “There  are  people  with 
developmental  disabilities  running  small  businesses  in  Calgary 
and  Edmonton.  They  don’t  get  a lot  of  recognition,  because 
they’re  micro  businesses.  But  it’s  working  for  them,  and  they’re 
contributing  and  enhancing  their  quality  of  life.  So  we’d  like 
everyone  to  know  that,  if  you  have  the  qualities  of  an  entrepre- 
neur; if  you  want  to  work  for  yourself  and  manage  within  your 
life  situation,  it’s  possible.”  ♦ 
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sources,  and  other  mentoring  programs 
designed  to  help  people  run  their  own  busi- 
ness.” Calgary  will  be  one  of  the  ten  target 
communities  but,  ultimately,  Neufeldt  envi- 
sions a sort  of  centre  for  entrepreneurship 
existing  in  all  of  Alberta’s  large  communi- 
ties; an  access  point  where  disabled  entre- 
preneurs can  find  a supportive  environment, 
gain  necessary  skills  and  knowledge,  and 
develop  self-confidence  in  the  process. 


^ironically,  as  this 
promising  initiative  gets 
underway,  would-be 
entrepreneurs  would 
appear  to  have  lost  one 
potential  source  of 
funding — ^Alberta  Economic 
Development  and 
Tourism's  Capability  Plus 
Program/' 

Where  does  government  fit  into  the  pic- 
ture? “The  middle  third  of  STRIDE  partici- 
pants were  people  who  clearly  had  the  ability 
to  run  their  own  business,”  says  Neufeldt. 
“The  ambivalence  came  out  of  the  fear  about 
what  would  happen  to  AISH.  It’s  an  issue 
the  province  has  to  deal  with.  One  of  the 
players  I want  at  the  table  is  Family  and  So- 
cial Services  with  a commitment  to  create  a 
situation  where  people  are  not  going  to  be 


Dr.  Aldred  Neufeldt:  "It's  on  issue  the 
province  has  to  deal  with." 


threatened  with  loss  of  AISH.”  Neufeldt  adds 
that  his  preliminary  discussions  with  Fam- 
ily and  Social  Services  have  been  positive. 

Ironically,  as  this  promising  initiative  gets 
underway,  would-be  entrepreneurs  would 
appear  to  have  lost  one  potential  source  of 
funding — ^Alberta  Economic  Development 
and  Tourism’s  Capability  Plus  Program.  In 
each  of  the  past  four  years.  Capability  Plus 
has  provided  interest  free  loans  to  twelve  to 
fourteen  disabled  Alberta  entrepreneurs. 

Despite  the  former  program  director  de- 
scribing it  as  “an  overwhelming  success,”  a 
Ministerial  decision  was  made  last  April  to 
discontinue  Capability  Plus’s  yearly 
$100,000  funding  because  of  budget  con- 
straints. Fatest  reports  indicate  the  program 
is  in  a sort  of  limbo,  with  the  Minister,  Murray 
Smith,  reportedly  attempting  to  reallocate 
funding  in  order  to  keep  it  alive. 

Many  would-be  disabled  entrepreneurs 
have  unproven  credit  ratings  and  are  viewed 
by  traditional  lending  sources  as  high  risks. 
Seed  money  is  often  virtually  impossible  to 
come  by.  Just  ask  Karan  Smith,  an  Edmon- 
ton graphic  designer  who  was  forced  by 
complications  with  spina  bifida  to  work  at 
home.  To  be  competitive,  she  needed  a com- 
puter. But  she  simply  didn  ’ t have  the  money . 
After  being  turned  down  by  all  banks  she 
approached,  including  one  she  worked  at 
for  three  years,  she  found  out  about  Capabil- 
ity Plus. 

“I  felt  like  it  was  written  for  me,”  says 
Smith.  “It’s  almost  like  a life-saver.  I was 
giving  up.  There  was  no  point;  nobody  was 
giving  me  work.”  She  adds  that  she  now  has 
as  much  work  as  she  can  do. 

Perhaps  Capability  Plus  will  be  restored. 
Perhaps  the  nationwide  initiative  spear- 
headed in  Alberta  by  Dr.  Neufeldt  will  result 
in  a partnership  being  struck  with  more  tra- 
ditional lending  sources.  Then  again,  maybe 
neither  of  these  things  will  happen.  What 
then? 

Be  creative  and  tenacious,  says  Rick 
Goodfellow.  “There  ’ s a whole  lot  of  excuses 
out  there  why  you  can’t  do  things,  and,  as 
people  with  disabilities,  we’ve  got  a million 
of  them  built  in.  What  you  have  do  is  get  past 
that.  You  have  to  say,  Tf  I’m  going  to  be 
productive,  this  is  what  I have  to  do.’”^ 

Note  that  virtually  all  of  Alberta’s  uni- 
versities and  eommunity  colleges  offer  small 
business  and! or  home-based  business  learn- 
ing opportunities  to  the  general  public.  These 


Rick's  Tips 


Rick  Goodfellow,  owner  and  opera- 
tor of  Infotape  Canada,  says  he’s 
learned  a lot  in  the  two  and  half  years 
he’s  been  in  business. 

A solid  business  plan,  says 
Goodfellow,  is  crucial.  “It  teaches  you 
about  what  you’re  going  to  do  and 
how  you’re  going  to  do  it,  and  you’ll 
have  much  clearer  picture  of  what 
you’re  going  to  do  with  your  busi- 
ness.” Other  priorities,  says 
Goodfellow,  include  a marketing  plan, 
selling  yourself  and  networking.  “It’s 
pretty  tough  to  go  it  alone.” 

He  recommends  using  all  available 
avenues  of  assistance.  “All  the  re- 
sources are  out  there.  Even  though 
Capability  Plus  isn’t  happening  any 
more,  you  can  go  down  and  get  coun- 
selling from  Alberta  Economic 
Development  and  Tourism.” 

A good  accountant  is  important, 
says  Goodfellow.  And  he  also  recom- 
mends being  wary  of  unnecessary 
steps  that  may  complicate  account- 
ing, such  as  applying  for  a GST 
number  if  you’re  not  expecting  your 
income  to  exceed  $30,000  per  year. 

As  for  financing,  he  says  that  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  wait  until  you’ve  got 
enough.  “When  you’re  looking  for 
start-up  capital,  you  feel  like  anything 
you  can  get  can  help  you.  I almost 
have  a different  feeling  about  that  now, 
because  I realize  that  a little  bit  is  just 
enough  to  get  you  in  trouble.” 

What  about  drawbacks?  “It’s  not 
easy.  More  than  anything  else  now,  I 
miss  human  contact.”  While  he  says 
self-employment  works  for  him,  he 
adds  it’s  not  for  everyone,  and  that 
would-be  entrepreneurs  should  think 
carefully  about  the  decision.  ♦ 

range  from  short,  practical  courses  to  di- 
ploma programs. 

Of  particular  interest  to  people  with  dis- 
abilities may  be  Athabasca  University’s 
Home  Study  Small  Business  Program.  The 
course  materials  of  this  distance  learning 
program  are  delivered  to  your  home,  which 
could  be  ideal  for  people  with  mobility  im- 
pairments or  those  who  live  in  rural  settings. 
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Income  Tax  Update 


Disability  Tax  Credit  Changes 


Diane  Earl,  Director  of  Research  and  Policy  Review 


ccording  to  Revenue  Canada,  what 
was  yours  yesterday  may  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  you  today. 

Be  aware  that  just  because  you  applied 
for  and  received  the  disability  tax  credit  in 
previous  years,  you  could  be  audited  and 
required  to  repay  Revenue  Canada  any  tax 
breaks  or  credits  you  have  received  over  the 
previous  three  years! 

Prior  to  1986  only  those  people  who  were 
wheelchairs  users,  confined  to  bed  or  blind 
were  eligible  to  apply  for  the  credit.  Follow- 
ing 1986,  the  eligibility  requirements  were 
broadened  to  include  people  who  are  “mark- 
edly restricted”  in  their  ability  to  perform 
activities  of  daily  living.  Markedly  restricted 
is  defined  as  “all,  or  almost  all  of  the  time 
you  are  either  unable,  or  it  takes  you  an 
excessive  amount  of  time,  to  perform  a basic 
activity  of  daily  living,  even  with  the  use  of 
appropriate  aids,  medication  or  therapy.” 
With  the  less  restrictive  requirements  the 
number  of  claimants  grew  from  approxi- 
mately 60,000  people  in  the  mid  80s  to 
538,000  in  1993,  which  may  be  the  reason 
for  the  review  and  reassessment  of  claimants 
deemed  to  be  eligible  in  the  past. 

Who  qualifies  for  the  credit?  Eligibility 
is  based  on  the  person’s  functional  abilities, 
not  on  a medical  diagnosis  although, 
idiosyncratically,  a medical  doctor  or 
optometrist  must  complete  the  disability  tax 
credit  certificate.  The  functional  restriction 
must  affect  at  least  one  of  these  activities  of 
daily  living:  seeing,  walking,  speaking, 
perceiving,  thinking  and  remembering, 
hearing,  feeding  and  dressing,  and  eliminat- 
ing bodily  waste. 

When  claiming  for  a child  with  a disabil- 
ity the  following  considerations  must  now 
be  made  by  the  assessing  doctor  or  optom- 
etrist: from  birth  to  three  years  of  age,  the 
child’s  development  must  be  assessed  in 
relation  to  the  normal  development  range; 
after  the  age  of  three,  the  assessment  must  be 
based  on  the  child’s  ability  to  perform  one  or 
more  activities  of  daily  living  (listed  above) 
in  relation  to  the  prognosis  of  the  condition. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  disability  tax 
credit  certificate  now  more  clearly  describes 
how  people  should  be  assessed  by  their 
physicians.  As  a result,  people  with  certain 
disabilities,  brace  wearers  and  amputees  for 
example,  who  may  have  been  deemed  eligi- 
ble in  the  past  are  now  being  denied  access 
to  the  tax  credit.  If  you  are  able  to  walk  at 
least  50  metres  on  level  ground,  using  an 
aid,  you  may  no  longer  be  eligible.  As  a 
result  of  audits,  there  have  been  reports  of  a 
number  of  people  who  have  been  reassessed 
and  found  to  be  ineligible  for  the  tax  credit. 
I am  told  that  if  you  are  reassessed  and  found 
to  be  ineligible,  Revenue  Canada  can  legally 
go  back  seven  years  but  is  only  requiring  a 
repayment  of  three  years. 

This  hardly  seems  fair  since  people  were 
assessed  by  physicians  who  completed 
Revenue  Canada’s  disability  tax  credit  form 
(now  described  as  not  clearly  defining  what 
was  expected),  accepted  as  eligible  and  were 
given  the  tax  credit — only  to  find  out  years 
later  that  they  were  not  really  eligible  and 
must  now  repay  Revenue  Canada. 

I believe  that,  if  Revenue  Canada  suspects 
that  this  is  happening,  it  should  t>e^^ 
notifying  all  claimants  of  their 
suspicions  and  advising 
them  to  review  the 
current  information 


brochure  and  the  disability  tax  credit  certifi- 
cate to  determine  if  they  are  indeed  still 
eligible.  People  who  are  now  found  to  lx  ineli- 
gible— years  later — when,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  they  were  accepted  as  eligible, 
should  not  be  expected  to  make  repayments 
to  Revenue  Canada.  Rather,  they  should  be 
advised  of  the  findings  as  a result  of  the  re- 
view and  reassessment  and  told  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  claim  in  future  years. 

Of  course,  what  1 believe  hardly  matters. 
Battling  Revenue  Canada  is  like  fightingcity 
hall — only  worse. 

You  should  also  be  aware  that  although  a 
new  claim  may  be  allowed  at  the  time  you 
file  your  tax  return.  Revenue  Canada  may 
conduct  a more  thorough  review  of  your 
claim  at  a later  date  by  sending  it  to  their 
medical  advisors  at  Human  Resources 
Development  Canada.  If  they  decide,  after 
their  review,  that  you  are  not  eligible  you 
will  be  required  to  repay  any  tax  credits  wh  ich 
you  have  received  in  the  previous  three  years. 

For  further  information  contact  your  local 
Revenue  Canada  office  and  ask  for  the  Dis- 
ability Tax  Credit  Certificate 
and  XhtTax  Information  for 
People  with  Disabilities 
brochure.  4 
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Accessibility  Update 


Listen  up,  hard  of  hearing  hockey  fans! 


Hard  of  hearing  fans  in  Edmonton  will 
soon  be  able  to  tune  into  all  the  action 
when  attending  Oilers  games  and 
other  sports/entertainment  events  at  the 
recently  refurbished  Edmonton  Coliseum. 

Coliseum  Management  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  has  included  a Phonic  Ear 
assistive  listening  system  as  part  of  its  state- 
of-the-art  sound  system  installation.  The 
system  operates  with  a transmitter  and 
receiver.  Ten  receivers  will  be  available  on  a 
first  come,  first  serve  basis  at  the  Customer 
Service  counters  on  the  main  concourse. 

Some  logistics  of  the  system  remained 
undetermined  at  the  time  of  writing,  such  as 
what  would  be  required  for  deposit,  check- 
out procedures,  and  pre-reservation.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  system  would  be  avail- 
able for  use  on  February  1.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Craig  Tkachuk  at  491-3200. 

Meanwhile,  hard  of  hearing  Flames  fans 
suffer  on — the  Canadian  Airlines 
Saddledome  in  Calgary  was  not  outfitted  with 
a similar  system  during  its  recent  retrofit, 
and  management  has  no  plans  to  install  such 
a system  at  this  point,  according  to  Opera- 
tions Manager  George  Greenwood. 

Note  that  inclusion  of  such  a system  dur- 
ing new  construction  or  renovation  of  audi- 
toriums is  mandatory  under  the  Alberta 
Building  Code. 

Accessible  taxi  service  in  Edmonton, 
which  has  been  in  jeopardy  for  a number  of 
reasons  for  some  time,  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate for  the  time  being.  A committee  has  been 
established  by  Alberta  Transportation  and 
Utilities  to  review  the  problems  and  to 
develop  an  action  plan  to  help  ensure  the 
continuation  of  accessible  taxi  service. 

The  service  has  been  hampered  by  high 
cost  of  vehicles  and  drivers  complaining 
about  deadheading — having  to  drive  long 
distances  without  fares  to  pick-up  the  next 
scheduled  passenger. 

The  Community  Facilities  Enhance- 
ment Program,  which  channels  revenues 
from  lottery  profits  into  worthwhile 
community  initiatives,  will  continue  for  an 


additional  three  years.  Similar  to  CFEP  II, 
CFEP  III  will  commence  in  April  1996,  re- 
turning a total  of  $75  million  to  municipali- 
ties and  local  organizations  to  enhance 
community  life  and  citizen  wellbeing. 

Improving  accessibility  for  people  with 
disabilities  to  public  buildings  and  facilities 
will  remain  a major  focus  for  the  program. 
For  further  information  and  application 
requirements,  contact  Darlene  Dickinson, 
Alberta  Gaming  and  Liquor  Commission  at 
(403)  447-8738. 

Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities 

has  recently  unveiled  its  Guidelines  for 
Design  of  Safe  Accessible  Pedestrian  Envi- 
ronments, which  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  Highway  Geometric  Design  Guide. 

This  comprehensive  guide,  developed 
with  direct  input  from  consumers  with 
mobility  impairments,  appears  to  leave  no 
questions  unanswered  for  contractors  and 
municipal  planners  and  engineers.  It  includes 
a strong  statement  of  principles  and  covers 
design  and  construction  of  all  aspects  of  pe- 
destrian environments,  including  sidewalks, 
crosswalks,  ramps  and  boulevards.  Details 
such  as  the  provision  of  tactile  warnings  for 


Slay  Informed  ¥fith  flCH-BRIEF 


f you’re  interested  in  staying  abreast  of  new  health  technologies  and  research, 
there’s  a publication  you  should  be  receiving. 

It’s  called  TECH-BRIEF,  and  it’s  produced  by  the  Health  Technology 
Assessment  Unit  (HTA),  which  operates  under  Alberta  Health.  This  unit  strives  to 
produce  timely,  unbiased  and  accurate  information  about  technologies  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  and  access  to  effective  health  services.  One  of  the  ways  HTA  disseminates  this 
information  is  through  TECH-BRIEF. 

In  each  issue  of  TECH-BRIEF,  a concise  overview  of  the  present  status  of  an 
existing  or  new  technology  is  presented  in  an  easy-to-read  format.  For  instance,  in  the 
June  1995  issue  of  the  publication,  the  subject  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  the  use  of 
interferon  beta  to  treat  it  is  explored  in  considerable  detail.  TECH-BRIEF  gives  a 
thorough  description  of  the  different  types  of  MS  and  summarizes  the  effectiveness 
and  side  effects,  as  reported  in  clinical  studies,  of  different  forms  of  human  interferon 
beta  (IFNB)  in  treating  the  disease. 

For  a list  of  other  technologies  covered  in  other  issues  of  TECH-BRIEF,  or  for 
more  information  on  HTA,  contact  Christa  Harstall,  Manager,  at  427-6076.  ♦ 


New  guidelines  from  Alberfa  Transportation 
illustrate  how  to  construct  barrier  free 
pedestrian  environments 


visually  impaired  or  blind  people  and  drain- 
age grate  openings  that  will  not  trap  walkers 
or  wheelchairs  are  also  covered. 

For  more  information  or  to  obtain  a copy 
of  Guidelines  for  Design  of  Safe  Accessible 
Pedestrian  Environments,  contact  Urban 
Transportation  Section  at  427-4575  (toll-free 
using  RITE  operator).  ♦ 
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Meeting  Changing  Needs 


QWHC's  Aoessible  Housing  Competition 


I I anada  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  (CMHC)  has  developed 
I I a Canada-wide  competition  for  de- 
signers and  builders  of  accessible  housing. 

As  one  of  CMHC’s  responses  to  the 
National  Strategy  for  the  Integration  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities,  the  FlexHousing 
Design  Competition  will  promote  housing 
that  can  be  easily  adapted  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  Canada’s  disabled  and  aging  popu- 
lation. It  will  encourage  incorporation  of 
features  that  improve  safety,  accessibility, 
convenience,  security  and  ease-of-use. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  competition  is  to 
impress  upon  builders  that  designing  and 
constructing  homes  that  can  easily  be  adapted 
to  meet  present  and  future  needs  of  occupants 
is  not  difficult  and,  in  fact,  makes  good  busi- 
ness sense. 

“FlexHousing  features  improve  safety, 
accessibility,  security  and  convenience, 
giving  it  a broad  appeal  to  a wide  range  of 
people,”  says  Tom  Parker,  CMHC  project 
manager  and  former  executive  director  of 
the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association  (Al- 
berta). “Builders  and  developers  will  recog- 


nize that  this  added  value  can  be  a marketing 
edge  which  can  help  them  to  sell  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population.” 


Typical  design  features  and  components 
that  allow  a home  to  be  inherently  and 
permanently  flexible  include  a barrier  free 
entrance;  space  for  manoeuvring  within  the 
dwelling;  wide  doorways  with  low  thresh- 
olds; doorhandles,  electrical  outlets,switches 
and  other  controls  that  are  reachable  from  a 


sitting  or  standing  position;  and  special  wir- 
ing to  allow  occupants  to  take  advantage  of 
home  automation. 

The  competition  was  announced  in  early 
January.  It  will  take  place  in  two  stages.  In 
stage  one,  a selection  committee  will  select 
winning  design  entries  from  each  of  the  five 
regions  across  Canada  in  three  different 
categories:  single  detached,  horizontal- 
multiple  housing,  and  low-rise  apartment 
buildings.  Winners  will  receive  national  and 
local  media  coverage  and  $5,()()0  to  further 
develop  their  designs.  In  stage  two,  these 
reworked  designs  will  be  resubmitted  and  a 
national  winner  from  each  category  will  be 
selected. 

CMHC  will  provide  competition  entrants 
with  research  results  into  alternative  design 
solutions,  descriptions  of  home  automation 
technologies,  and  focus  group  study  results 
which  identify  the  features  preferred  by 
seniors  and  people  with  disabilities. 

For  more  information  about  the 
FlexHousing  Design  Competition,  contact 
your  local  CMHC  office.  To  order  a compe- 
tition entry  kit,  call  1-800-668-CMHC.  ♦ 


Bathrooms  Beautiful 


I I ere’s  a couple  ofproducts  to  make 
bathing  a breeze  for  someone 

I I with  a mobility  impairment. 

The  Tub  Slide  Shower  Chair  appears 
to  be  an  amazingly  simple  device  that 
allows  a user  to  transfer  on  and  slide  across 


the  tub  edge  into  the  tub.  The  device’s  sim- 
plicity makes  it  an  inexpensive  alternative 
to  major  bathroom  renovations.  It’s  size  and 
light  weight  also  makes  it  easy  to  store  and 
ideal  for  travelling. 

Contact  R.D.  Equipment  (508)  362-7498. 

Consumers  looking  for  a higher  end  prod- 
uct will  be  interested  at  the  Fiat  Evonte.  Be- 
sides being  luxuriously  finished,  this  acrylic 
bathing  suite  can  be  outfitted  for  complete 
accessibility. 

The  base  unit  is  available  as  a single  mod- 
ule or  a three  piece  assembly  for  renovation 
projects,  and  features  a unique  two  position 
swivel  grab  bar  system.  Options  include  a 
power  lift  seat  system,  thermostatically  Con- 


Fiat's Evonte  bathing 
suite 


trolled  temperature,  and  swivel  shower 
arm  with  detachable  head. 

Contact  Fiat  Products  Ltd.  at  1-800- 
661-4854.  ♦ 
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Seminars,  symposia,  conferences,  meetings 


Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


The  Canadian  Council  on  Rehabilitation  and 
Work  presents  Beyond  Traditional  Job  De- 
velopment. February  22  and  23, 1996  at  the 
Crowne  Plaza  Hotel  in  Edmonton.  Theme: 
presenter  Denise  Bissonnette  leads  a two  day 
course  targeted  at  job  developers  for  people 
with  disabilities.  Contact:  Gary  Annable, 
Training  Coordinator,  at  (204)  942-4862. 

Partnerships  in  Travel  ’96  presents  1st  Na- 
tional Conference.  March  22  to  24, 1996,  at 
the  International  Plaza  Hotel  in  Toronto, 
Ontario.  Theme:  disability  and  accessible 
travelling  solutions.  Contact:  Catherine 
Smart,  conference  chairperson,  at  ext.  288, 
(416)  425-3463. 

The  Foothills  Academy  presents  its  7th  An- 
nual Spring  Symposium  for  Parents  and  Pro- 
fessionals. March  29  and  30,  1996,  at  the 
Foothills  Academy  in  Calgary.  Theme:  shar- 
ing programs,  strategies  and  innovations  for 


teaching  children  with  learning  disabilities. 
Contact:  270-9400. 

The  University  of  British  Columbia  presents 
Conference  on  Deafblindness.  May  8 to  11, 
1996,  at  the  UBC  Conference  Centre.  Theme: 
Living  and  Learning:  A Lifelong  Adven- 
ture. Contact:  Jane  Sikorski,  Conference 
Coordinator,  at  (604)  822-1050. 

The  Active  Living  Alliance  for  Canadians 
with  A Disability  presents  A National  Fo- 
rum on  Physical  Activity  and  Disability.  May 
30  to  June  1, 1996,  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Theme:  discussion  of  physical  activity  as  it 
relates  to  people  with  disabilities.  Contact: 
Active  Living  Alliance  for  Canadians  with  a 
Disability  at  1-800-771-0663  (E-mail: 
disability. alliance@rtm.activeliving.ca). 

The  Wild  Rose  Foundation  presents  Vital- 
ize ’96  Provincial  Volunteer  Conference. 


Is  your  association  or  agency  spon- 
soring a provincial  or  national  con- 
ference or  workshop?  If  so,  please 
forward  the  pertinent  information  to: 

The  Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities 
250, 11044  - 82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G0T2 
Tel:  422-1095  (Edmonton) 
or  1-800-272-8841  (rest  of  Alberta) 
Fax:422-9691 


June  6 to  8,  1996,  in  Edmonton.  Theme: 
volunteers  equal  value.  Contact:  John  Ko- 
peck, Special  Projects  Consultant,  at  422- 
9305  (toll  free  through  RITE  operator). 

B.C.  Transit  Victoria  and  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity present  the  4th  Conference  on  Mo- 
bility Aids  and  Public  Transit.  June  16  to  19, 
1996,  in  Victoria,  B.C.  Theme:  Integrated 
public  transit  service.  Contact:  Dr.  Katharine 
Hunter-Zaworski  at  (541)  737-4273  (E-mail: 
hunterk@ccmail.orst.edu).  ♦ 


Premier's  Council  on  the  Internet 


We're  conneded!  Ihe  Lost  Word 


□ 


f,  like  a growing  number  of  wired  Albertans,  you’d  like  to 
reach  us  via  the  information  superhighway,  there’s  nothing 
to  stop  you.  The  Premier’s  Council  now  has  the  following 
E-mail  address:  (pcspd@planet.eon.net). 

If  you  have  comments  on  this  publication  or  any  of  the  Council’s 
activities,  feel  free  to  contact  us  using  E-mail  or  a more  traditional 
method.  ♦ 


‘When  you’re  through  changing,  you’re  through.” 

— Bruce  Barton 

V ^ Tican  advertising  executive 
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